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much unused and poorly used land , with a relatively sparse and unpros- 
perous agricultural population. He believes it possible that the 
Empire may become self-sustaining, and that even England may ap- 
proach this desirable position. 

Benjamin H. Hibbard. 
Iowa State College. 

The Conservation of Natural Resources in the United States. 
By Charles Richard Van Hise. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1910. — xiv, 413 pp. 

Soil Fertility and Permanent Agriculture. By CYRIL G. Hop- 
kins. Boston, Ginn and Company, n. d. — xxiii, 653 pp. 

' ' The new movement for conservation can no more be stilled than 
the tides which depend upon the movements of the planets, because it 
rests upon as fundamental a cause — severe limitation of the natural 
resources of the nation." Such is the reply of President Van Hise to 
those who ask when the wave of enthusiasm for conservation is to sub- 
side. It may well serve as a text for a review of these two books, so 
different in scope and method, so essentially one in purpose and con- 
clusion. Both come from the great universities of the Middle West, 
and both indicate the nature of the influence that is radiating from those 
centers of light and leading in the democratic life of the Mississippi 
valley. Written, the one by the president of Wisconsin University, 
who is at the same time one of our foremost geologists, the other by 
one of our leading authorities on agriculture, they have interest alike for 
the economist, the statesman and the patriotic man of affairs. 

President Van Hise has given us a handbook of conservation, which 
aims to present correlated statements covering minerals, waters, forests 
and soils, together with their relation to human welfare, economic life 
and legal arrangements, existing and desirable. While he modestly 
disclaims the right to speak with authority upon topics so varied, there 
is perhaps no one in the United States better qualified to present a 
comprehensive survey and discussion. 

Containing the substance of twenty lectures delivered at the Univer- 
sity, the book has kept the general form of the lecture course. It 
unfortunately suffers occasionally, in the matter of style, from insufficient 
revision ; but statements of fact, we are told, have been carefully veri- 
fied. In one important part of the field covered, the author is an 
acknowledged expert; in others, he has drawn freely on the work of 
the best authorities, using especially, of course, the Report of the 
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National Conservation Commission. One of the most valuable things 
about the book is that it renders available for the ordinary reader the 
most important features of that report. Though the present volume is 
packed full of facts, it is much more than a mere encyclopedia of in- 
formation. The statement of existing conditions is followed in each 
case by a discussion of proposed policies and a sane statement of 
desirable and necessary lines of action. 

Even to summarize briefly the author's conclusions would require 
more space than is available. He opposes further sales of public coal 
lands, advocating a lease system and, if necessary, regulation of prices. 
He favors a progressive policy of public control of water power and 
irrigation projects, and he urges that state and nation should not only 
apply sound forestry methods on their own holdings but should by law 
make the same requirement of private owners. One distinctive merit 
of a comprehensive treatment of the whole field, such as President Van 
Hise has given us, is the clearness with which it shows the inter-relation 
of the various parts of the conservation problem and the necessity for a 
broad policy looking toward the rational use of all our natural resources. 

The final chapter of the work, dealing with conservation and man- 
kind, strikes with added emphasis the note that is sounded throughout 
the volume — the keynote of the conservation movement, a note which 
the coal monopolists and the water-power grabbers and the thick-and- 
thin defenders of private property rights will not hear because they do 
not wish to hear it, but which an awakened and enlightened public 
opinion will yet compel them to hear and heed — the superiority of the 
rights of the community and of posterity over any private rights, 
granted in days when economic conditions were widely different from 
those that exist and those that are approaching. On this point Presi- 
dent Van Hise speaks with admirable reserve, but his voice rings clear 
and true. The older days of " illimitable " resources were naturally 
a time of intense individualism , and our natural resources were given 
freely to any individual or corporation that would exploit them. There 
was enough for all, and none was immediately injured by such a policy. 
But now our resources are limited, and they have passed from the gov- 
ernment to private owners. The change of conditions requires neces- 
sarily a change of policy and ideals. 

The demand for transformation of the ideals of the individual, who has 
felt himself free to do with what he has as he pleases, to social responsi- 
bility, will be as great a change of heart as has ever been demanded by 
seer or by prophet. . . . But still the demand will be pressed in upon each 
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man that he surrender his individualism so far as is necessary for the good 
of the race. 

This is the larger message of this book, as it is the larger meaning of 
conservation. 

To turn to Professor Hopkins's book is to take up one of those 
specialized studies of which President Van Hise speaks in his preface. 
Here we have a detailed scientific treatment of the single problem of 
soil fertility, with all that this means for the future of the race. In- 
tended primarily as a practical manual for farmers and agricultural 
students, the book is full of facts that interest the student of general 
economics, provided his vision is wide enough to embrace other matters 
than the value problem. The art of agriculture, as Professor Hopkins 
points out, has ruined land, and the science of agriculture must re- 
store it. 

Beginning with a careful study of the chemistry of soil fertility, 
technical enough for scientific accuracy, yet simple enough to be read 
by the man of reasonable intelligence even if he have no special train- 
ing, the book goes on to discuss the chief types of soil in the United 
States and then takes up the problem of maintaining permanently the 
potassium, nitrogen and phosphorus content of the soil and putting an 
end to our present exploitative farming. More than a quarter of the 
book is allotted to the results of the Rothamstead and other culture ex- 
periments, and the work is fortified with more than a hundred tables. 
It is emphatically a book to be studied, not simply read. The promul- 
gation of teachings such as these among the progressive young farmers 
of the Middle West promises much for our future prosperity. 

H. R. Mussey. 
Columbia University. 

History of the Sherman Law of the United States of America. 
By Albert H. Walker. New York, The Equity Press, 1910. — xiii, 
320 pp. 

This little volume is cumbered with too much analysis and discussion 
of decisions to hold the interest of the layman ; and yet the treatment 
of decisions is too condensed as well as too obviously biased to serve 
as a trustworthy digest for the lawyer. 

The first two chapters treat of the introduction of the original draft 
of the Sherman Bill in Congress, the ensuing debates on the general 
subject of anti-trust legislation, the substitution of the form suggested 
by Senator Edmunds of the Senate Judiciary Committee, and the final 



